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Introduction 


The Second Vatican Council, which so explicitly high¬ 
lighted the collegiality of the episcopate in the Church, 
also gave a new form to the life of priestly communi¬ 
ties, joined together by a special bond of brotherhood 
and united to the bishop of the respective local Church. 

The whole priestly life and ministry serve to deepen 
and strengthen that bond, and a particular responsibil¬ 
ity for the various tasks involved by this life and 
ministry is taken on by the priests’ councils, which ... 
should be functioning in every diocese. 1 

These words of JohnPaul II setthe tone for this reflection 
on the presbyteral council. A bond of brotherhood exists 
between priests and bishops. They are united in service by 
the sacrament of orders through which they share, in dif¬ 
ferent degrees, the priesthood of Christ. The presbyteral 
council, uniting priests and the diocesan bishop, is a visible 
expression of this sacramental bond. It represents the pres- 
byterate and aids the diocesan bishop in the governance of 
the diocese. Priests and bishop cannot remain in isolation 
from each other and expect to respond adequately to the 
pastoral needs of the people of God. 

Presbyteronun Ordinis of the Second Vatican Council 
recommended such a council. The motu proprio, Ecclesiae 
Sanctae (1966) and the Code of Canon Law (1983) mandated 
that there be a council of priests in each diocese. According 
to John Paul II, the diocesan bishop should establish a 
presbyteral council “to seek and obtain counsel and sugges¬ 
tions from his priests, as well as insights into many serious 
diocesan problems and help in solving them.” 2 

The presbyteral council is not just another administra¬ 
tive structure in the Church. Rather, it is an expression of 
the profound sacramental communion that exists be¬ 
tween the bishop and his priests. They are united as 
co-workers and friends in the same ministerial priest¬ 
hood. The presbyteral council is both the senate of the 


bishop and a body representative of the presbyterate. 

It is appropriate to study the presbyteral council because 
of its great value in the life of the Church throughout the 
world. The purpose of these reflections is manifold: to 
explain the nature and operation of the presbyteral council; 
to offer encouragement to all priests and bishops who are 
members of a council to manifest brotherhood; to elicit 
support for the council from other members of the diocese; 
and to suggest ways in which the presbyteral council can 
function more effectively for the good of the Church. It is 
also hoped that this document, based upon the experience 
of presbyteral councils in many dioceses and developed in 
consultation with priests, theologians, and canonists, will 
stimulate further examination of the presbyteral council. 
Our audience, therefore, includes bishops, priests, and other 
members of the Christian faithful who share in the life and 
growth of the local Church. 

This study is divided into four chapters. Chapter One 
presents the historical context of the presbyteral council, 
with special emphasis on the scriptural and patristic 
background. Chapter Two discusses the theology of the 
priesthood as the underpinning of the presbyteral coun¬ 
cil. Chapter Three gives the canonical dimensions of the 
council, and Chapter Four offers some practical observa¬ 
tions. 


Notes 

1. John Paul II, Letter to Priests, April 9,1979. Origins 8:44 
(April 19,1979): 697. 

2. John Paul II, “Address to the Bishops of Northeast Brazil 
during their Ad Limina Visit, September 17,1990,” L’Osserv- 
atore Romano (English Edition), October 1,1990, p. 11. 
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Chapter One 


The Historical Context 


The presbyteral council has an intriguing and complex 
historical background. The first part of this chapter will treat 
the recent history of this form of collaboration between 
priests and the diocesan bishop. The chapter then will deal 
with the origins and subsequent development of the pre¬ 
sbyteral council. 

I. The Renewal of 
the Presbyteral Council 


Within the context of the Constitution on the Church 
C Lumen Gentium ) and the Pastoral Constitution on the 
Church in the Modern World (Gaudium etSpes ), the Sec¬ 
ond Vatican Council (1962-1965) devoted two specific 
conciliar decrees to a discussion of the ministerialpriesthood: 
the Decree on Priestly Formation (Optatam Totius ) and the 
Decree on the Ministry and Ufe of Priests (Presbyterorum 
Ordinis ). Other documents also discussed priestly ministry. 

The council viewed the ministerial priesthood as an 
ecclesial reality and analyzed it in terms of its biblical, 
historical, sacramental, and pastoral dimensions. Priests 
and bishops share in the one priesthood of Christ in a 
unique way. Both are necessary elements in the conciliar 
definition of a diocese, “that portion of God’s people 
which is entrusted to a bishop to be shepherded by him 
with the cooperation of the presbytery” ( ChristusDominus 
[hereafter CD], 11). 

In addition to references to the cathedral chapter and 
to diocesan consultors (see CD, 27), the council also 
instituted another collegial body, the senate or council of 
priests. The latter is heir to the presbyteral colleges of the 
New Testament and patristic times and emphasizes col¬ 
laboration and communication between priests and the 
diocesan bishop in the governance of a diocese. 

Presbyterorum Ordinis, 1 (hereafter PO), clearly stated 
the puipose of the presbyteral council: 

Therefore, on account of this communion in the same 
priesthood and ministry, the bishop should regard priests 
as his brothers and friends.... He should gladly listen to 
them, indeed, consult with them, and have discussions 
with them about those matters which concern the 
necessities of pastoral work and the welfare of the dio¬ 
cese. In order to put these ideals into effect, a group or 
senate of priests representing the presbytery should be 
established. It is to operate in a manner adapted to 


modem circumstances and needs and have a form and 
norms to be determined by law. By its counsel, this 
body will be able to give effective assistance to the bishop 
in his government of the diocese. 

Paul VI issued the motu proprio, Ecclesiae Sanctae 
(August 6,1966), which required that each diocese have 
a presbyteral council and set down norms for its estab¬ 
lishment and operation. The Congregation for the Clergy 
published a circular letter on April 11, 1970, which 
offered suggestions for implementing the provisions of 
Ecclesiae Sanctae relative to the presbyteral council. 

In the years immediately following the Second Vatican 
Council, many dioceses in the United States established 
presbyteral councils. By the end of 1966, there were 45 
councils in the United States, and a year later 135 were in 
place. At present, all dioceses have presbyteral councils. In 
1968, a number of presbyteral councils in the United States 
formed the National Federation of Priests’ Councils. 


The presbyteral council has 
an intriguing and complex 
historical background. 


In the 1960s and 1970s, priests in some of the larger 
dioceses in the United States formed their own “associ¬ 
ations,” which were independent of the presbyteral coun¬ 
cil and of the diocesan bishop. The popularity of these 
groups, often controversial and confrontational, waned 
with the establishment of presbyteral councils. 

Finally, a most important statement from the Church on 
the presbyteral council is the 1983 Code of Canon Law (see 
cc. 495-501). These canons, which will later be examined 
in detail, reaffirm the importance of the presbyteral council 
in the governance of the diocese and prescribe universal 
norms regarding its nature and function. 

II. The Origins of 
the Presbyteral Council 


A few observations are in order before beginning the 
historical survey. First, what follows is only a broad 
overview of the history of the presbyteral council and not 
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an exhaustive treatment Second, the scriptural and patristic 
texts do not give a detailed description of how the presbyteral 
council functioned in the early Church. Third, the presbyteral 
council differed from place to place because of the diversity 
in structures among the churches. Fourth, contemporary 
theological ideas or canonical norms should not be applied 
anachronistically to earlier historical periods. 

New Testament authors indicate that ecclesial leaders 
often acted together as a group. At the conclusion of the 
Council of Jerusalem, for example, “it was decided by the 
apostles and presbyters, along with the whole Jerusalem 
church, that representatives be chosen from among their 
number and sent to Antioch along with Paul and Barnabas” 
(Acts \5:22)} 

Patristic authors, furthermore, indicate that in the early 
centuries, the bishop and his priests worked closely together. 
Such authors include Ignatius of Antioch, Hippolytus of 
Rome, and Cyprian of Carthage. 

Ignatius of Antioch (c. 110). On his way to martyrdom 
in Rome, Ignatius wrote letters to several churches. For 
him, the Church was organized hierarchically in a threefold 
structure of bishop, priest, and deacon, without which “no 
Church is worthy of the name” (Trallians 3,1). He insisted 
on the authority of the bishop: “The bishop is to preside in 
the place of God” (Magnesians 6,1). But Ignatius did not 
neglect the presbyterate; thirteen times in these seven letters 
he referred to it The priests formed a college, which was 
subordinate to the bishop, but which shared the pastoral 
governance of the community with him. Although Ignatius 
did not indicate in detail the relationship between the bishop 
and presbyters, his use of the term synedrion for the senate 
of presbyters (see Trallians 3,1; Philadelphians 8,1) sug¬ 
gests that the presbyters were actively involved with the 
bishop in the leadership of the local Church. 

Ignatius emphasized the need for harmony among his 
ministers. He compared the presbyters to a finely woven 
spiritual crown (see Magnesians 13,1). They are related 
to the bishop as strings to a harp (see Ephesians 4,1). In 
speaking of the bishop, Ignatius often added “and with 
his presbyters.” Obedience is owed both to the bishop 
and to the presbyters. “It is necessary, then, and such is 
your practice, that you do nothing without the bishop, but 
be subject also to the presbytery as representing the 
Apostles of Jesus Christ, our hope” (Trallians 2,2). 

The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus of Rome (c. 215). 
This document attests to church practice in third-century 
Rome. At the ordination of priests, the bishop put his 
hand on the head of the candidate, and the other presby¬ 
ters also touched him. “On a presbyter, the presbyters 
alone shall lay on hands, because of the common and like 
spirit of their order” (8). 

The special charism of the presbyter was to offer 
counsel to the bishop. The ordination ritual for priests 


stated: “God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, look upon 
this your servant, and grant him the Spirit of grace and 
counsel of the presbyterate, that he may sustain and govern 
your chosen people with a pure heart” (7). The presbyters, 
then, primarily functioned as a council for the bishop, but 
they also governed and instructed the Church. Little is said 
of their liturgical duties. 

Deacons were distinct from presbyters. At the ordina¬ 
tion of deacons, only the bishop laid on hands, because 
the deacon “is not being ordained to the priesthood” and 
“does not share in the counsel of the presbyterate ” (8). 

Although the bishop was in a position of authority over 
the presbyters, he was also considered part of the presbyt¬ 
erate. Until the middle of the third century, the bishops of 
Rome were referred to as presbyters in many inscriptions. 


The priests formed a college, 
which was subordinate to 
the bishop.... 


Cyprian of Carthage (d. 258). Cyprian, one of the 
great defenders of episcopal authority, summarized his 
vision of the episcopacy in the following familiar text: 
“Whence you ought to know that the bishop is in the 
Church and the Church is in the bishop, and if there is 
anyone who is not with the bishop, he is not in the 
Church” (Ep. 66,8). Yet, Cyprian was also an outspoken 
advocate of consultation. He wrote to his presbyters and 
deacons: “From the beginning of my episcopacy, I de¬ 
cided to do nothing on my own private opinion, without 
your advice and without the consent of the people" (Ep. 
14,4). Cyprian took this pledge seriously, and throughout 
his episcopate he consulted regularly with the clergy and 
the laity. Convinced that “a bishop must not only teach but 
leam” (Ep. 74,10), he gave many reasons for consultation: 
mutual love, honor, reverence, and, above all, the contribu¬ 
tion it makes in ensuring the unity of the Church. 

The presbyters of Carthage had an active voice in what 
Cyprian called “a common council,” which discussed seri¬ 
ous issues facing the community. To his presbyters and 
deacons he wrote: “For this is fitting to the respect and to 
the discipline and to the life itself of all of us, that we 
bishops, assembled with the presbyters in the presence of 
the people who stand steadfast,... be able to dispose of all 
matters according to the religious obligation of a common 
council” (Ep. 19,2). Cyprian made clear that the presbyters 
should not act in opposition to the bishop, but he welcomed 
their advice and collaboration. In his letters, he referred to 
the presence of presbyteral colleges in Rome, Spain, and 
throughout North Africa. 
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III. The Decline of 
the Presbyteral Council 

By the third centuiy, it was clear that the bishop was 
the head of the college of presbyters and was conscious 
of his special authority within the college. Yet, bishops 
also encouraged consultation with the presbyters and 
valued their advice. In the pre-Nicene period, presbyters 
performed almost no liturgical rituals when the bishop 
was present. During the persecution of Decius, Cyprian 
allowed presbyters to celebrate the Eucharist with the 
assistance of a deacon (see Ep. 5,2). As the Church grew, 
presbyters more and more began to take care of liturgical 
functions with the exception of ordination and, in the 
Latin Rite, confirmation. 

The Edict of Milan (313) was a decisive event in the 
decline of the presbyteral college. This edict of toleration 
issued by the co-emperors, Constantine and Licinius, abro¬ 
gated laws prejudicial to Christians, returned confiscated 
church property, and allowed Christians to form legal cor¬ 
porations and to worship publicly. As a result the number 
of Christians greatly increased, new churches were built, 
and the Church spread in the cities and in rural areas. Bishops 
sent presbyters to form new communities, often far from the 
episcopal residence. 

Because of the dispersal of the presbyters, the sacra¬ 
mental and pastoral aspects of their life increased. On the 
other hand, their role as counselors of the bishop was 
greatly reduced. 

Those presbyters, physically separated from their col¬ 
leagues and from the bishop, concentrated on the pastoral 
needs of their own communities. Their identity became 
less defined as members of the group of presbyters and 
more as individual pastors. The title “ sacerdos ” pre¬ 
viously reserved only for the bishop, was now also 
applied to the presbyter. Bishops, for their part, depended 
less on the corporate counsel of the presbyterate and 
began to operate with more limited consultation. 

The presbyters who remained with the bishop continued 
to assist him in an advisory capacity and to work with him in 
pastoral and administrative duties. This group eventually be¬ 
came the cathedral chapter, the historical heir to the old pre¬ 
sbyteral college. The cathedral chapter reached its highest 
period of influence between the twelfth and the fourteenth 
centuries. It became a corporate body with precise legal rights 
and duties. The canons of the cathedral were clerics who 
publicly celebrated the Divine Office, acted as advisers to the 
bishop, and governed the diocese when it was vacant. 


The Council of Trent (1545-1563) modified the au¬ 
thority of the cathedral chapter, and the 1917 Code of 
Canon Law thoroughly revised the entire law concerning 
cathedral chapters. It also gave legal recognition to the dioc¬ 
esan consultors as another form of governance. The 1983 
Code of Canon Law significantly revised the section on 
cathedral chapters; the thirty-two canons of the 1917 Code 
(cc. 391-422) were reduced to eight (cc. 503-510). The 
advisory responsibilities of the cathedral chapter were elim¬ 
inated, unless the episcopal conference determine otherwise 
(see c. 502.3). Thus, the function of the chapter is now mostly 
liturgical. In some European dioceses, however, the statutory 
role of the cathedral chapter is affected by concordats and 
other arrangements with the government 


The Edict of Milan (313) was 
decisive... in the decline of 
the presbyteral college. 


In the United States, cathedral chapters were never 
formally established. A cathedral chapter was instituted 
in New Orleans in 1793, before that area became part of 
the United States. The first episcopal council—a college 
of consultors—was established in the diocese of Mobile, 
Alabama in 1835. The First Plenary Council of Baltimore 
(1852) encouraged the bishop to appoint consultors and, 
by the time of the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore 
(1866), most of the larger dioceses had consultors. 

Subsequently, as we have seen, the Second Vatican 
Council and the Code of Canon Law restored the presbyte¬ 
ral council to an important place in the life of the local 
Church. Other factors, in addition to the theological ones 
taught by the Second Vatican Council, contributed to the 
recent restoration of the presbyteral council. Increased 
technological advances in communication and transporta¬ 
tion brought priests and the bishop into closer contact 
Furthermore, the complexity of life—both secular and 
religious—made the fraternal cooperation between priests 
and the bishop in the form of the presbyteral council an 
effective way to provide proper pastoral care for the local 
Church. 


Note 

1. See also Acts 6:2,6; 11:30; 15:2,4,6,23; 16:4; 20:17; 
21:18; Phil 1:1; 1 Thes 5:12-13; Ti 1:5; 1 Pt 5:1-3. 
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Chapter Two 


The Theological Foundation 


The presbyteral council is a manifestation of a theolog¬ 
ical reality and not simply a canonical entity. The purpose 
of the presbyteral council, representative of the priests, is 
to aid the bishop in the pastoral governance of the diocese 
for the common good of the local Church. The theological 
basis of the presbyteral council rests on the fact that priests 
and the diocesan bishop are in a distinctive and indeed 
unique sacramental communion, since they participate in 
the same ministerial priesthood. The presbyteral council is 
an expression of this communion. 

I. The Ordained Ministry 


All members of the Christian faithful “share a com¬ 
mon dignity from their rebirth in Christ” ( Lumen Gen¬ 
tium [hereafter LG], 32). AH the baptized share in the 
priesthood of Christ and in the mission of the Church. 
They all possess the same grace, hope, and salvation. 
Sharing a common dignity, all Christians are called to 
holiness and contribute to the building up of the Body of 
Christ “Priests are brothers ... with all those who have 
been reborn at the baptismal font” (PO, 9). Along with this 
fundamental equality, there also exists a variety of gifts and 
ministries in the Christian community (see Rom 12:6-8 and 
1 Cor 12:4-11). 

Within the community of faith in which all the bap¬ 
tized participate in the priesthood of Christ, there is a 
difference between the ordained and the rest of the faith¬ 
ful. The Second Vatican Council clearly acknowledged 
that difference: “The common priesthood of the faithful 
and the ministerial or hierarchical priesthood, although 
they differ in essence and not simply in degree, are 
nonetheless interrelated. Each of them in its own partic¬ 
ular way shares in the one priesthood of Christ” (LG, 10). 
The council did not elaborate the difference between the 
ordained and the nonordained, but it did recall that the 
ministerial priesthood is not just an extension or devel¬ 
opment of baptism. It belongs to a different category. 

The sacramental reality of the ministerial priesthood 
can be properly understood only in the relationship of Christ 
to the Church. The Second Vatican Council makes clear that 
priests are empowered by the Lord himself. Priests are 
“instruments of Christ, the eternal priest” (PO, 12); “min¬ 
isters of Jesus Christ among the nations” (PO, 2); and 
“ministers of the Head” (PO, 12). In addition, priests “repre¬ 
sent Christ” {Ad Gentes [hereafter AG], 39); “assume the 


person of Christ himself’ (PO, 12); “act in the person of 
Christ the Head” (PO, 2); and “act as Christ’s ministers” 
(PO, 5). 

The call and commission of priests come from the 
Lord himself. Priests are ministers of Christ; they receive 
their sacred authority from Christ through the Church. Their 
ministry is to serve the Church in persona Christi capitis 
ecclesiae. The traditional adage, in persona Christi, identi¬ 
fies the ordained priest with the person of Christ The 1971 
Synod of Bishops observed that “only a priest is able to act 
in the person of Christ in presiding over and effecting the 
sacrificial banquet wherein the People of God are associ¬ 
ated with Christ’s offering.” 1 

Ordination to the priesthood confers a unique participa¬ 
tion in the mediatorship of Christ. Priestly ministers con¬ 
tinue Christ’s function as mediator. The sacrament of orders 
“configures the ordained minister to Christ the priest.” 2 

Priestly ministry expresses itself in service. Just as 
Jesus was “one who serves” (Lk 22:27), priests minister 
most effectively to people when they help the body of the 
faithful carry out their part in the mission of Christ. The 
Spirit calls a person to serve, as a priest, as a sacrament 
of Christ who is head and shepherd of the Church. The 
ministry of leadership is designed to foster unity and love 
in the community and to encourage believers to embrace 
the redemptive mission of Christ. 


The sanctifying, teaching, and 
governing mission of priests 
begins with and is supported by 
faith in the risen Lord. 


This concept of service is found in St. Paul: “And to 
some, his gift was that they should be apostles; to some, 
prophets; to some, evangelists; to some, pastors and 
teachers; so that the saints together make a unity in the 
work of service, building up the Body of Christ” (Eph 
4:11-12). In a similar vein, John Paul II has observed that 
priests participate in the priesthood “not because we are 
worthy, but because Christ loves us and has entrusted to 
us this particular ministry of service.” 3 

The sanctifying, teaching, and governing mission of 
priests begins with and is supported by faith in the risen 
Lord. Priests are consecrated and commissioned to perform 
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many duties within the Christian community, above all: 
(1) to preach the saving message of the gospel to all; (2) 
to celebrate the sacraments and especially to preside at 
the eucharistic sacrifice; and (3) to shepherd the faithful 
by gathering them together as a family and by overseeing 
and coordinating as well as calling forth their gifts. This 
act of leadership includes taking care of their pastoral needs 
by instruction, administration, consolation, reconciliation, 
and direction, and being of service to humanity through a 
ministry of peace and justice. 

The Second Vatican Council stressed the idea of sac¬ 
erdotal fraternity. “All priests, together with the bishop, 
so share in the one and the same priesthood and ministry of 
Christ that the very unity of their consecration and ministry 
requires their hierarchical communion with the order of 
bishops” (PO, 7). This relationship is hierarchical in the 
sense that only the bishop possesses the fullness of the 
sacrament of orders (see LG, 28, 41; CD, 15). It is a 
communion, because it is a spiritual and organic bond 
between priests and the bishop that has its foundation in 
their participation in the life of the Triune God and the 
reception of the sacrament of orders. There exists among 
priests a fellowship, a unity that is more than just political 
or social. This unifying force is the supernatural relation¬ 
ship that comes from ordination. 

The episcopacy is not an office or honor beyond the 
priesthood; it is the fullness of the priesthood. It is the 
responsibility of the diocesan bishop to proclaim the gospel; 
to promote the unity of faith, love, and discipline; and to 
celebrate the sacraments. As a member of the college 
of bishops, the bishop is also entrusted with respon¬ 
sibility for the whole Church (see LG, 23). This 
responsibility is not one of jurisdiction, but one of 
service to the entire Christian community. 

Bishops are successors of the apostles, and priests 
are “collaborators with the episcopal order” (PO, 2). 
“Priests, to the degree of their authority and in the 
name of the bishop, exercise the office of Christ the 
head and the shepherd” (PO, 6). 


II. The One Presbyterate 


There is only one priesthood of Jesus Christ, which is 
shared by priests and die bishop and, in a different way, by 
all the faithful. Priests and bishop form one coiporate body. 
Therefore, as the 1985 Synod of Bishops said, “friendly 
relations and full trust must exist between bishops and their 
priests.” 4 Priests, with the diocesan bishop and under his 
leadership, constitute the presbyterium (see LG, 28). “The 
priestly office, inasmuch as it is connected with the episco¬ 
pal order, shares in the authority by which Christ himself 


builds up, sanctifies, and rules his body” (PO, 2). The 
concept of communion ( koinonia ) is central to understand¬ 
ing the relationship between priests and the diocesan bishop. 

In the New Testament, communion is used in two 
senses. In the primary sense, it means a profound, spiritual 
participation of individuals in the life of the risen Lord. 
Baptism establishes a “vertical” relationship or fellowship 
with God. In a related sense, communion refers to the bond 
of union or “horizontal” relationship with our fellow be¬ 
lievers that exists because of our union with God. Partici¬ 
pation in the risen Lord is the basis of our communion with 
one another. Our communion with one another is the 
sacrament or sign of our participation in the risenLord. 
Believers in local Churches are united, and the communion 
of local Churches throughout the world, joined in faith and 
charity, is the universal Church. 

Communion in the local Church is intimately con¬ 
nected to the Eucharist and to the bishop. The Eucharist 
is “the source and summit of the Christian life” (LG, 11). 
At the Eucharist, we are united to Christ and to one 
another. The bishop, for his part, is the “visible principle 
and foundation of unity” in the local Church (LG, 23). 
Priests are in communion with their bishop, and a 
bishop is in communion with his priests. 


The presbyteral council Is 
a manifestation of 
a theological reality and 
not simply a canonical entity. 


The Second Vatican Council used several expressions to 
describe the communion between priests and the bishop. It 
referred to priests as “prudent collaborators with the epis¬ 
copal order” (CD, 28 and LG, 28) and as brothers, sons, and 
friends of the bishop (see LG, 28 and PO, 7). Priests are not 
simply vicars, agents, or proxies of the bishop but his 
collaborators (see AG, 39). 

In one significant passage, the council referred to 
priests as the bishop’s “necessary helpers and counselors in 
the ministry and in the task of teaching, sanctifying, and 
nourishing the People of God” (PO, 7). The word necessary 
suggests that consultation with priests is required for the 
sake of the Church. An essential unity exists between 
episcopal and presbyteral ministry, and both have the re¬ 
sponsibility of working together. “Where there is one com¬ 
munion,” writes St Ambrose, “there should also be com¬ 
mon judgment and harmonious consent” (Ep. 13,8). 

The collaboration between priests and the bishop is 
shaped by communion, which manifests itself in authority 
and partnership. The bishop is to regard priests as friends 
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and collaborators, to be willing to listen to them, and to 
consult with them on pastoral matters. Priests, for their 
part, should respect the bishop as possessing special 
authority in the Church and cooperate with him in obe¬ 
dience. Cooperation is necessary especially in view of 
the theological reality of the presbyterate, the complexity 
of life today, and the demands made on ecclesial minis¬ 
ters. 

Communion between priests and the diocesan bishop is 
expressed liturgically in a special way when priests con- 
celebrate with their bishop. Priests present at priestly ordina¬ 
tions are invited to impose hands on the candidates. At every 
Mass, priests acknowledge union with the local bishop and 
with the bishop of Rome. 

Such communion is expressed functionally when priests 
and the bishop meet to discuss pastoral matteis (see CD, 28) 
and, of course, in the presbyteral council. Mutual exchanges 
between priests and bishop “should be carried out,” as the 1971 
Synod of Bishops reminded us, “in a spirit of faith, mutual 
charity, filial and friendly confidence, and constant and patient 
dialogue. 5 

III. The Presbyteral Council 

The presbyteral council is a concrete expression of 
cooperation between priests and the diocesan bishop. The 
1971 Synod of Bishops affirmed that “the council of priests, 
which is of its nature something diocesan, is an institutional 
manifestation of the brotherhood among priests, which has 
its basis in the sacrament of orders.” 6 

Part of the priestly vocation is to work with other priests 
and with the bishop. By ordination “all priests are united 
among themselves in an intimate sacramental brotherhood’ ’ 
(PO, 8). Because they share the same priesthood, priests 
have a mission to the wider Church and “must have at heart 
the care of all the churches” (PO, 10). They also have a 
special relationship with members of their own diocesan 
presbyterate. Diocesan and religious priests in the same 
diocese can legitimately expect that “in a brotherly attitude 
and in sincere, friendly dialogue, he [the bishop] converses 
with them about their work, and also about matters pertain¬ 
ing to the life of the whole diocese, so that the entire 
presbytery has the feeling that it is carrying the burden of a 
particular Church along with the bishop.” 

The presbyteral council is a sign of priestly communion, 
being a privileged place of communication and collabora¬ 


tion between the presbyterate and the diocesan bishop. 
The circular letter from the Congregation for the Clergy 
(1970) affirmed that the council is “a special consultative 
organ because by its nature and its procedural process it 
is pre-eminent among other organs of the same kind.” 8 It 
is not a substitute for the bishop but, as a consultative body, 
the presbyteral council can be an effective force within a 
diocese. 

In Redemptor Hominis, John Paul II said that a “spirit of 
collaboration and shared responsibility” characterizes pre¬ 
sbyteral councils. 9 The pope also has observed that an en¬ 
couraging sign of the mutual support among priests “is the 
development of presbyteral councils committed to the solidar¬ 
ity of priests with one another and with their bishop in the 
mission of the universal Church.” 10 
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Chapter Three 


The Canonical Perspective 


The theological understanding of the Church and of 
the priesthood found in the Second Vatican Council is 
reflected in the law regarding the presbyteral council. 
The 1983 Code of Canon Law provides universal norms 
regarding the nature and function of the presbyteral 
council. John Paul II, in promulgating the revised Code, 
said that “[the Code] fully corresponds to the nature of 
the Church, especially as it is proposed by the teaching 
of the Second Vatican Council in general and in a partic¬ 
ular way by its ecclesiological teaching.” 1 

I. The Establishment of 
the Presbyteral Council 


Can. 495 — § 1. A presbyteral council is to be estab¬ 
lished in each diocese, that is, a body of priests who are 
to be like a senate of the bishop, representing the 
presbyterate; this council is to aid the bishop in the 
governance of the diocese according to the norm of 
law, in order that the pastoral welfare of the portion of 
the people of God entrusted to him may be promoted 
as effectively as possible. 

— §2. In apostolic vicariates and prefectures the vicar 
or the prefect is to establish a council of at least three 
missionary presbyters whose opinion is to be heard in 
more serious matters, even by letter. 

Can. 496—The presbyteral council is to have its own 
statutes approved by the diocesan bishop, in light of 
the norms issued by the conference of bishops. 2 

The diocesan bishop is required to establish a pre¬ 
sbyteral council (see c. 495.1). The council represents the 
entire presbyterate of the diocese and functions like a 
senate to the bishop, aiding him in providing proper 
pastoral care for the people of God. Thus, the presbyteral 
council has a relationship to the bishop, to the presbyter¬ 
ate, and to the particular Church. 

The presbyteral council is described in law as a body of 
priests. Only the bishop and priests, since they have a 
unique relationship rooted in the sacrament of priestly 
ordination, may be members of the presbyteral council. The 
presbyterate necessarily includes the person of the bishop, 
since he is the fullness of the priesthood in the local Church. 
Lumen Gentium stated that “priests, prudent collaborators 
with the episcopal order and its aid and instrument, consti¬ 
tute one presbyterate with the bishop”(28). Canon 495.1 


calls the presbyteral council a “ coetus sacerdotum .” The 
use of the term sacerdos and not presbyter emphasizes 
the unity of priestly ministry shared by the episcopacy 
and the presbyterate. 

Deacons are not members of the presbyteral council 
because, even though they share in the sacrament of 
orders, they are not ordained to the priesthood (see LG, 
29; CD, 15). Although some presbyteral councils in the 
past have included deacons as a recognition of the valu¬ 
able ministry they perform in the Church, this is not 
envisioned in the present law. 

The statutes of the presbyteral council, which may be 
drafted by the council members themselves, are to be 
drawn up “in light of the norms issued by the conference 
of bishops” (c. 496). However, since the National Con¬ 
ference of Catholic Bishops has not as yet established 
such norms, the statutes are to be in conformity with the 
Code of Canon Law and all applicable universal and 
particular law (cf. c. 94). The diocesan bishop must give 
formal approval to the statutes before they go into effect 
(see c. 496). Subsequent changes in the statutes also 
require the bishop’s approval. 

II. The Membership of 
the Presbyteral Council 

Can. 497 — With regard to the designation of the 
members of the presbyteral council: 

1. about half the members are to be freely elected by 
the priests themselves according to the norm of the 
following canons as well as the council’s statutes; 

2. some priests, according to the council’s statutes, 
ought to be ex-officio members, that is, members of 
the council in virtue of their office; 

3. the diocesan bishop is free to name some others. 

Can. 498 — §1. The following have the right to both 
active and passive vote in constituting the presbyteral 
council: 

1. all secular priests incardinated in the diocese; 

2. secular priests not incardinated in the diocese, and 
priests who are members of an institute of consecrated 
life or a society of apostolic life, who live in the diocese 
and exercise some office for the good of the diocese. 

— §2. To the extent the statutes provide for it, the same 
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right of election can be extended to other priests who 
have a domicile or quasi-domicile in the diocese. 

Can. 499 — The manner of electing members of the 
presbyteral council is to be determined in the statutes 
in such a way that, insofar as it is possible, the priests 
of the presbyterate are represented, taking into account 
especially the diversity of ministries and various re¬ 
gions of the diocese. 

There are three categories of members: elected, ex 
officio, and appointees of the bishop. At least half the 
members are to be freely elected by the priests them¬ 
selves (see c. 497.1). Canon 498.1 cites two categories 
of priests who by right can be elected to the presbyteral 
council and can vote in elections: (1) all secular priests 
incardinated in the diocese, whether or not they are 
actually residing in the diocese and (2) other secular and 
religious priests not incardinated but now resident in the 
diocese and exercising some office for the good of the 
diocese. The statutes may allow other priests to be eligi¬ 
ble for membership in the council if they have a domicile 
or quasi-domicile in the diocese (see c. 498.2). Although 
the Code does not require it, an effort should be made to 
encourage religious priests to participate in the council. 
They belong to the local Church and have a responsibility 
to share in its life and mission. 

The statutes are to determine precisely how members 
are to be elected. Canon 499 specifies to some extent, 
without being exhaustive, the general norm of represen¬ 
tation given in canon 495.1. Thus, Canon 499 says that 
in the selection of priests to represent the presbyterate 
special, but not exclusive, consideration be given to the 
diversity of ministries and to the various regions of the 
diocese. It is important to note that every member of the 
presbyteral council represents the whole presbyterate 
and not a particular group of constituents. 


However the council is 
structured... it is neither 
the sole possession of 
the bishop nor of the priests, 
but a joint venture. 


Some priests ought to be ex officio members, and the 
statutes should indicate this (see c. 497.2). The Code does 
not specify what officeholders should be members, though 
some dioceses have included, for example, auxiliary bish¬ 
ops and episcopal vicars. 

Finally, the bishop can appoint members (see c. 497.3). 
The only restriction is that the bishop may not appoint so 
many members that half the members are not elected by 
the priests. The Code does not specify a minimum or 


maximum number of members. Since the diocesan bish¬ 
op selects members of the college of consultors from the 
membership of the presbyteral council (see c. 502.1) and 
since there must be at least six consultors, it would seem 
that six is the minimum number of members in the 
presbyteral council as well. The statutes should indicate 
how many members will be on the council, which will 
depend to a great extent on the size of the diocese. The 
council should not be too laige if it is to be effective. 

The term of office for members of the presbyteral coun¬ 
cil is to be determined by the statutes in such a way that the 
council in whole or in part is renewed within a five-year 
period (see c. 501.1). The statutes may include terms of 
different lengths and terms that begin at different times. 

III. The Authority of 
the Presbyteral Council 


Can. 500 — §1. It pertains to the diocesan bishop to 
convoke the presbyteral council, to preside over it, and 
to determine the questions to be treated by it or to 
receive proposals from its members. 

— §2. The presbyteral council enjoys only a consul¬ 
tative vote; the bishop is to listen to it in matters of 
greater moment, but he needs its consent only in cases 
expressly defined by law. 

— §3. The presbyteral council is never able to act 
without the diocesan bishop who alone can divulge 
what was determined in keeping with §2. 

The ultimate responsibility for the welfare of the 
diocese pertains to the bishop. By definition the presbyte¬ 
ral council is a representative, consultative group with 
the express purpose of helping the diocesan bishop in the 
governance of the diocese. It is the right of the diocesan 
bishop to convoke the presbyteral council, preside over 
it, and determine what it will discuss (see c. 500.1). In 
some dioceses, the bishop is both the president of the 
presbyteral council and the one who chairs the meetings. 
In other dioceses, the bishop “presides,” but the members 
elect officers who run the council under the authority of 
the bishop. 

However the council is structured, it is the duty of the 
bishop to see that the council functions properly. It is 
neither the sole possession of the bishop nor of the 
priests, but a joint venture. Its purpose is thwarted if it is 
dominated by either. At the same time, it can be said that 
the bishop is critical to the effectiveness of the council. 
Although the bishop by himself cannot make the council 
a success, without his wise direction, support, and col¬ 
laboration, and without his presence and participation, it 
cannot flourish. 

The primary criterion is always the good of the Church. 
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The council acts only with the diocesan bishop, because 
the bishop is the head of the council. The bishop alone 
has the right to make public those matters on which he 
has formally consulted the council (see c. 500.3). Mem¬ 
bers of the council are expected to give their opinions 
sincerely, and, if the diocesan bishop so decides in certain 
serious matters, they are bound to maintain secrecy (see 
c. 127.3). 

‘The presbyteral council enjoys only a consultative 
vote” (c. 500.2). The phrase ‘‘only consultative” (tantum 
consultativum) should not be interpreted as “just consulta¬ 
tive,” conveying the idea that it is of little value. The task 
of the presbyteral council is not simply to affirm predeter¬ 
mined decisions of the bishop, but to assist the bishop by 
offering him counsel 

Canon 127.2:2 indicates the importance of consultation: 

2. If counsel is required, the action of the superior is 
invalid if the superior does not listen to those persons; 
although in no way obliged to accede to their recom¬ 
mendation, even if it be unanimous, nevertheless the 
superior should not act contrary to it, especially when 
there is a consensus, unless there be a reason which, in 
the superior’s judgment, is overriding. 

Consultation is a form of collaboration and corespon¬ 
sibility. In the seventeenth century, Suarez (d. 1617) con¬ 
sidered consultation a reasonable and prudent way to seek 
the truth, since “the bringing together of many opinions 
contributes greatly to the discovery of truth.” 3 Benedict XIV 
(d. 1758) likewise saw the value in the bishop’s receiving 
counsel from the cathedral chapter: “Although the bishop 
is not bound to follow it, he is instructed by reasons his 
counselors give him, and he is taught, lest he act precipi¬ 
tately or thoughtlessly.” 4 


“ .. [T]he bringing together of 
many opinions contributes 
greatiy to the discovery of truth . ” 

— Suarez 


Consultation may be cumbersome and burdensome at 
times, but it allows an administrator to make a well-in¬ 
formed decision. Collaborative decision making through 
consultation is designed to produce a decision that is 
balanced, reasonable, equitable, and practical. At times, 
it may be useful for the bishop and priests to consult with 
specialists who have experience or expertise on specific 
matters. 

Canon 500.2 states that the diocesan bishop is to listen 
to the council “in matters of greater moment, but he needs 


its consent only in cases expressly defined by law.” 

The Directory on the Pastoral Ministry of Bishops pro¬ 
vides examples of “matters of greater moment” in a diocese. 
These include: 

... the holiness of life, sacred sciences, and other needs 
of the priests, or the sanctification and religious in¬ 
structions of the faithful, or the government of the 
diocese in general.... It is the task of this council, 
among other things, to seek out clear and distinctly 
defined aims of the manifold ministries in the diocese, 
to propose matters that are more urgent, to indicate 
methods of acting, to assist whatever the Spirit fre¬ 
quently stirs up through individuals or groups, to foster 
the spiritual life, in order to attain the necessary unity 
more easily. They ought, finally, to deal with equal 
distribution of funds for the support of clerics, and also 
with the erection, suppression, and restoration of par¬ 
ishes." 5 

Canon law prescribes several instances when the di¬ 
ocesan bishop must consult the presbyteral council. Con¬ 
sultation is required when the bishop decides the follow¬ 
ing matters: 

■ The advisability of a diocesan synod (see c. 461.1). 

■ The erection, modification, division, or suppression of 
parishes (see cc. 515.2; 813). 

■ The determination of the use of offerings of the faithful 
made on the occasion of parish services and placed in 
a general parish fund (see c. 531). 

■ The appropriateness of parish councils (see c. 536.1). 

■ The granting of permission to build a church (see 
c. 1215.2). 

■ The granting of permission for a church to be con¬ 
verted to secular purposes for reasons other than its 
poor condition (see c. 1222.2). 

■ The imposition of a tax for the needs of the diocese on 
public juridic persons subject to the bishop; also the 
imposition of an extraordinary and moderate tax for 
very grave needs on other juridic persons and on 
physical persons (see c. 1263). 

The diocesan bishop can determine other cases requir¬ 
ing consultation with the presbyteral council and can 
establish them as the particular law of the diocese. 

Canon law gives another example of the competency 
of the presbyteral council in canon 1742.1. It states that 
the presbyteral council is to choose a group of pastors 
from persons proposed by the bishop. The bishop, during 
the process of removing pastors, is to discuss the matter 
with two pastors from this group. 
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IV. The Cessation of 
the Presbyteral Council 

Can. 501 — §1. Members of the presbyteral council 
are to be designated for a term determined in the 
statutes in such a way that the full council or some part 
of it is renewed within a five-year period. 

— §2. When the see is vacant the presbyteral council 
ceases and its functions are fulfilled by the college of 
consultors; within a year of taking possession of the 
diocese the bishop must establish the presbyteral coun¬ 
cil anew. 

— §3. If the presbyteral council is no longer fulfilling 
the function committed to it for the good of the diocese 
or is gravely abusing it, the diocesan bishop can dis¬ 
solve it after consulting with the metropolitan or, if it 
is a question of the metropolitan see itself, with the 
suffragan senior by promotion, but the bishop must 
establish it anew within a year. 

Because the presbyteral council is a consultative body 
to the bishop, it ceases to exist when the diocesan bishop 
dies, retires, or is transferred. The college of consultors 
takes over its functions. The new bishop must re-establish 
the presbyteral council within a year after he takes office 
(see c. 501.2). The diocesan bishop, after consulting with 
the metropolitan, can dissolve the presbyteral council if it 
is “no longer fulfilling the function committed to it for the 
good of the diocese or is gravely abusing it” (c. 501.3), but 
he must establish a new one within one year. 

V. The Presbyteral Council 
and Other Consultative Bodies 

At the diocesan level, there are a number of consultative 
bodies. The presbyteral council, the college of consultors 
(see c. 502), and the finance council (see cc. 492-494) are 
mandated by law. The college of consultors and the finance 
council have a deliberative vote by law under certain cir¬ 
cumstances. The diocesan pastoral council (see c. 511) and 
the episcopal council (see c. 473.4) are not mandated by 
law but are often desirable for the good of the Church. Other 
consultative bodies may also be established at the discretion 
of the diocesan bishop. 

Three bodies that share many common concerns are 
the presbyteral council, the college of consultors, and the 
diocesan pastoral council. In those dioceses that have a 
diocesan pastoral council, collaboration with the pre¬ 
sbyteral council and the college of consultors is neces¬ 
sary for good pastoral order. 

The presbyteral council has as its task “to aid the 
bishop in the governance of the diocese... in order that 


the pastoral welfare... may be promoted as effectively 
as possible” (c. 495.1). The council is obligatory in the 
diocese, its only members are priests and bishops, and 
the diocesan bishop presides over it. 

The college of consultors , whose members are chosen 
by the diocesan bishop from the presbyteral council (see c. 
502.1), is also involved in diocesan governance. The col¬ 
lege of consultors is required in a diocese; its members are 
priests chosen from the presbyteral council, and the dioce¬ 
san bishop presides over it. It is “responsible for the func¬ 
tions determined in the law” (c. 502.1). Some of these 
functions prescribed in the universal law are the following: 
election of the diocesan administrator when the see be¬ 
comes vacant (see c. 421.1); fulfillment of special duties 


Three bodies that share 
many common concerns are 
the presbyteral council, 
the college of consultors, and 
the diocesan pastoral council. 


when a see is impeded or vacant (see cc. 272; 413.2; 419; 
422; 485; 501.2; 1018.1,2); advice concerning the appoint¬ 
ment and removal of the finance officer (see c. 494.1,2); 
advice in the more important acts of administration (see c. 
1277); consent for acts of extraordinary administration (see 
c. 1277); and consent for alienation of certain eccle¬ 
siastical property (see c. 1292.1). 

The diocesan pastoral council has a general change: “to 
investigate... all those things that pertain to pastoral works, 
to ponder them, and to propose practical conclusions about 
them” (c. 511). The Directory on the Pastoral Ministry of 
Bishops indicates that the pastoral council, by study and 
reflection, enables “the diocesan community to plan its pas¬ 
toral program systematically and to fulfill it effectively.” 6 The 
Code of Canon Law does not require each diocese to have a 
pastoral council, but it does strongly recommend it if pastoral 
circumstances call for it Its members include clergy, reli¬ 
gious, and laity, and the diocesan bishop presides over it (sec 
cc. 512; 514.1). 

These three bodies need careful coordination in the 
diocese, if they are to be effective. However, the Code of 
Canon Law gives no comprehensive guidelines to assist 
the bishop in his responsibility for coordinating them as 
well as other consultative bodies in the diocese. The 
diocesan pastoral council, when present in a diocese, is 
useful for discovering the major and urgent issues facing 
the diocese and for discerning what the faithful arc 
thinking. It provides a good forum to plan policy. The 
bishop might assemble the college of consultors, since it 
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is a relatively small group, to discuss some delicate issue 
or an urgent problem that needs an immediate response. 
Finally, the bishop might consult the presbyteral council 
for several reasons: first, to seek counsel concerning the 
pastoral governance of the diocese; second, to encourage 
and to be encouraged by his priests, to listen to their 
concerns, and to be solicitous about their spiritual and 
material welfare. 

Bishops differ in the ways they coordinate the pre¬ 
sbyteral council and the diocesan pastoral council. Some 
dioceses use a two-tiered administrative approach: 
(1) the presbyteral council and the diocesan pastoral 
council work together in creating and developing poli¬ 
cies and programs; and (2) diocesan agencies, with the 
help of the deans, consultors, and the episcopal council 
(where it exists), implement them. Other dioceses have 
a coordinating office that acts as a secretariat for the 
presbyteral council and the diocesan pastoral council. 
The secretariat keeps abreast of what each group is 
working on and informs the bishop of its activities. 

In conclusion, we have seen that the canons give more 
general than specific norms regarding the presbyteral coun¬ 
cil. Most of the procedural details are determined by par¬ 
ticular law in each diocese with the approval of the diocesan 
bishop. For example, the law does not give the precise 
method of electing members to the council, the number of 


members, the frequency of meetings, the organizational 
structure of offices, the publicizing of the council’s deci¬ 
sions, and the relationship with other consultative bodies 
and with the presbyterate at large. Because of this flexi¬ 
bility, each diocese must work out many details, taking 
into account the unique character and special needs of 
the local Church. 
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Chapter Four 


The Practical Aspects 


The presbyteral council seeks to express the communion 
of the priests and the diocesan bishop in a concrete, effective 
way. The presbyteral council is a human organization and, 
hence, is subject to continual development The bond be¬ 
tween priests and the diocesan bishop in the presbyteral 
council is strengthened by charity, prayer, and cooperation; 
such cooperation, based on shared faith and exercised in 
charity, is a sign of Christ’s continued love for his Church. 
On the other hand, excessive bureaucracy, lack of commit¬ 
ment inadequate procedures, and refusal to dialogue can 
hamper the effectiveness. 

Some common elements exist in all presbyteral coun¬ 
cils, but councils can function in a variety of ways. The 
size, location, history, and cultural situation of the dio¬ 
cese all influence the presbyteral council. This chapter 
presupposes the historical, theological, and canonical 
background given earlier. It presents some observations 
concerning the practical operation of the presbyteral 
council. It is hoped that presbyteral councils use these 
ideas to evaluate their own effectiveness and to develop 
improved procedures. 

I. Trust 


The effectiveness of the presbyteral council 
demands trust between the bishop and 
the council, among the members of the council, 
and between the council and the presbyterate. 

The collaboration of priests and the diocesan bishop 
working for the welfare of the diocese through the pre¬ 
sbyteral council is linked to their primary priestly obli¬ 
gation: the proclamation of the gospel of Christ to all 
people (see LG, 25 and PO, 4). The importance of the 
work of the council requires that all participants strive to 
develop an attitude of trust. 

When the presbyteral council meets in an atmosphere 
of trust, it becomes a valuable element in the decision¬ 
making process of the bishop. Because decision making 
is a process that involves several individuals, a variety of 
abilities, and many stages, trust is vital to the process. 

Trust between the bishop and the presbyteral council. 
At times, it may be difficult for the bishop to use the 
consultative process with his priests and for priests to 
share the sense of responsibility, which weighs upon the 
bishop. Positive experiences with the presbyteral coun¬ 
cil, characterized by mutual respect, dialogue, and the 


free exchange of opinions, serve to strengthen the trust 
between the bishop and the council and to convince the 
participants of the value of the council. 

The diocesan bishop as head of the presbyterate should 
actively participate in and preside at the meetings of the 
presbyteral council. Since the council is necessarily depen¬ 
dent on the bishop for the way it functions, it is incumbent 
upon the bishop to convey his trust in the council and his 
willingness to collaborate with it for the good of the Church. 
He should welcome and actively seek its advice. It is 


When the presbyteral council 
meets in an atmosphere of trust, 
it becomes a valuable element 
in the decision-making process 
of the bishop. 


essential that he communicate clearly his need for the 
assistance of the council. A council that knows that 
the bishop will listen to it is likely to work with greater 
enthusiasm. The bishop should not be reluctant to state 
his own perspective and to encourage others to do the 
same. 

The presbyteral council must not view itself as the 
“loyal opposition” or the “minority party.” The language 
of confrontation, power tactics, and intimidation are out 
of place in the council. Similarly, the council must avoid 
a passive posture, whereby it fails to express the concerns 
and experiences of priests. 

Trust among the members of the presbyteral council. 
Many of the issues a presbyteral council addresses are 
complex; council members will have differing understand¬ 
ings about them. It is, therefore, important for members to 
encourage each other’s diverse gifts for the good of the 
whole Church. Acollective discussion of ideas raises a wide 
variety of approaches that can enrich diocesan pastoral 
programs and foster creativity. If the council’s work is to 
be beneficial, it is necessary that all parties engaged in it 
practice humility, charity, and patience. 

When members of the presbyteral council speak hon¬ 
estly and thoughtfully to one another, the council can be 
a forum for dialogue, mutual support, and mutual chal¬ 
lenge. It can also provide an opportunity for intellectual 
and spiritual growth. The reading of background mate¬ 
rial, the study of theological positions, and the discussion 
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of plans and policies can be a kind of continuing educa¬ 
tion for the participants. 

Trust between the presbyteral council and the rest of 
the presbyterate. Members of the council must strive to 
discover the experiences and concerns of the otherpriests 
of the diocese. Anewsletter and occasional meetings with 
groups of priests can keep open the channels of commu¬ 
nication. The presbyteral council should consider care¬ 
fully the ways it consults with otherpriests in the diocese. 

It is critical that the presbyterate elect those priests as 
representatives to the council who have the requisite 
spirituality, interest, energy, and commitment. In order to 
ensure a genuinely representative body, it may be advis¬ 
able to nominate candidates according to geographic 
location, type of ministry, age, ethnic and racial back¬ 
ground, and diocesan or religious affiliation. The dioce¬ 
san bishop should exercise care in making appointments 
to the presbyteral council. After studying the roster of 
those elected, he may wish to appoint others who will 
reflect experiences not yet represented on the council. 

The presbyteral council is not the only way priests 
cooperate with the bishop, and it is not meant to relieve 
other priests of their responsibility. The presbyterate also 
manifests corporately its spirit of unity and contributes 
to the good of the diocese through convocations, regional 
meetings, workshops, retreats, and task forces. The pre¬ 
sbyteral council, while not necessarily responsible for all 
these events, can provide help in preparing them and in 
supporting them. 

II. Participation 


Full participation is required for a productive 
presbyteral council 

A productive presbyteral council exhibits a high de¬ 
gree of participation and commitment on the part of its 
members. Experience has shown that members of the 
presbyteral council are positive about their participation 
when they feel that the council is important in the life of 
the diocese and that their contributions are taken seri¬ 
ously. It is necessary, therefore, to encourage meaningful 
consultation and an open exchange of ideas. 

Some priests have an ambivalent attitude toward the 
presbyteral council and are unwilling to participate in it. 
In theory, they grant that the presbyteral council has some 
spiritual and practical values in view of the many de¬ 
mands made on today’s ministers. Yet, they are not fully 
convinced that the presbyteral council is an effective 
pastoral instrument Many reasons have been suggested 
to explain this negative attitude: that the bishop uses the 
council to affirm what he has already decided; that a 
consultative body has little significant impact on the 


decision-making process; that priests have been so con¬ 
ditioned to a spirit of individualism that they are uneasy 
with the collegial style of the council; that the council 
might deprive otherpriests of their independence; that all 
problems should be referred directly to the diocesan 
bishop for a solution; and that speaking candidly to the 
bishop at the meeting of the presbyteral council could be 
held against a priest 


Council members must hold 
themselves accountable to 
the bishop, to one another, 
and to the presbyterate. 


No easy answer can be given to all these concerns. In 
instances where the presbyteral council is mired in apa¬ 
thy, an evaluation is urgently needed to determine the 
cause of the difficulty and to suggest steps to remedy it. 
Several questions should be asked: Is the council in 
harmony with the theological and canonical principles 
that determine its character? Are there organizational 
problems? Do the priests and the bishop demand more 
from the council than it can give? Does the council 
require more energy and time from the priests and the 
bishop than they think it deserves? Are some members 
apathetic and unprepared? Do the members use the coun¬ 
cil simply as a forum to bring up old, controversial 
topics? Are there personality conflicts within the council 
that impede communication? 

Council members must hold themselves accountable 
to the bishop, to one another, and to the presbyterate. One 
way to do this is to evaluate the council’s performance 
periodically; perhaps the above questions could be in¬ 
cluded in such an evaluation. A self-study can help 
prevent complacency, since it identifies the major ac¬ 
complishments of the presbyteral council and specifies 
those areas that need improvement. 

III. Agenda 


The agenda, with input from many sources, needs 
to address issues of substance. 

The diocesan bishop has the right to determine the 
agenda of the presbyteral council and to receive proposals 
from its members (see c. 500.1). Agenda items—-dealing 
with substantial issues—are to be generated from the bish¬ 
op himself, council members, other priests, diocesan de¬ 
partments, lay organizations, and religious groups. The 
statutes should specify how the agenda is to be drawn up 
and indicate specific ways various segments of the diocese 
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can be encouraged to suggest matters for the agenda. The 
council is to interest itself in the concerns not only of the 
local Church, but of the Church in the United States and, 
indeed, of the universal Church. A genuine ecclesial spiri¬ 
tuality helps priests broaden their vision beyond their own 
parish or particular ministry to the wider Church. 

The agenda, with appropriate background material, is 
to be distributed before the meeting to allow the members 
sufficient time to study the material and to consult with 
others. It is helpful if the agenda distinguishes between 
action items and information items. 

Canon law does not prescribe restrictions concerning 
items to be discussed by the presbyteral council. That 
decision is left to the discretion of the bishop. However, 
the Code of Canon Law, as we saw earlier, says that 
matters of greater moment and certain cases defined by 
the law are to be brought before the presbyteral council 
(see c. 500.2). 


Canon law does not prescribe 
restrictions concerning items 
to be discussed by 
the presbyteral council. 


In the early days of presbyteral councils, much time 
was spent on discussion of such issues as clerical salaries, 
health insurance, pension plans, stipends, sabbatical pro¬ 
grams, alternate living situations, and the seniority sys¬ 
tem. The presbyteral council, however, should not con¬ 
centrate solely or even primarily on the personal needs 
of priests. 

The council needs to be interested in the varied facets of 
diocesan life for which the bishop and priests are responsi¬ 
ble. Thus, any matter dealing with the pastoral governance 
and welfare of the diocese may be on the agenda, even 
though itmay also be discussed by otherconsultative bodies 
in the diocese. The council should be concerned with 
administrative and pastoral policies affecting parishes and 
other institutions in the diocese; this would include, for 
example, such topics as evangelization, catechetics, justice 
and peace, liturgy, ecumenism, vocations, parishes, and 
schools. 

Yet, it is right for the presbyteral council also to be 
concerned with the spiritual and material needs of the pres- 
byterate. Some presbyteral councils have been successful in 
developing programs for alcoholic rehabilitation, counseling 
services, and the care of sick and aged priests. At times, the 
presbyteral council may look for ways to affirm the excep¬ 
tional work done by priests, perhaps by sponsoring awards 
dinners, by organizing anniversary celebrations at which the 
accomplishments of individual priests are recognized, or by 


encouraging the diocesan paper to write articles about 
those priests. The diocesan bishop and the presbyteral 
council will provide the strongest affirmation for priests by 
listening carefully to their concerns and experiences and by 
trying to channel these elements into pastoral action. 

IV. Preparation 


Careful preparation facilitates the operation of 
the presbyteral council 

An effective presbyteral council does not happen by 
accident It is the result of careful planning, a committed 
membership, prudent leadership, and conscientious prepa¬ 
ration for meetings. Members should thoroughly study the 
agenda before the meeting, discuss it with their brother 
priests and others, and be ready to exchange ideas with 
the council members. Such preparation—by both the 
diocesan bishop and his priests—helps to avoid rambling 
discussions and arbitrary decisions. 

Some presbyteral councils have both standing and ad hoc 
committees and find them useful in working on complex 
issues. A committee, composed of council members, and 
perhaps others, makes recommendations to the full council 
and, thereby, contributes to the efficiency and productivity of 
the council. Experience indicates, however, that these com¬ 
mittees work best when they receive clear responsibilities and 
when they are regularly held accountable for these responsi¬ 
bilities by the leadership of the presbyteral council. 

V. Procedures 


Proper procedures contribute to the success of 
the presbyteral council. 

All meetings of the presbyteral council should include 
prayer and be conducted in a prayerful atmosphere. For 
the council, in meeting to build up the kingdom of God, 
is a group of individuals who share the same gospel 
values and who collaborate in carrying out the work of 
the Lord. 

The meetings should be run professionally. Disorga¬ 
nized meetings promote apathy and give the impression 
that the council does not take its responsibilities seri¬ 
ously. Chairing the meeting requires specific skills, and 
the one who chairs the council must try to develop those 
skills. Minutes of the meeting should be taken, distrib¬ 
uted to members, and approved. Finally, the diocesan 
bishop should normally inform the presbyterate of any 
action taken by the council. 

Many councils have found that diocesan offices and 
agencies offer important resources for the work of the 
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prcsbyteral council. In such instances, the council works 
with the bishop to establish appropriate lines of communi¬ 
cation. 

The presbyteral council must have a clear understanding 
of its role in the decision-making process of the bishop. The 
council seeks information; evaluates that information; en¬ 
courages those affected by the final decision to have a voice 
in the process; discusses the matter with the bishop; and 
makes a recommendation to the bishop. The council, after 
studying the alternatives and the consequences of any 
proposed action, should make recommendations that are 
well thought-out and feasible. The presbyteral council is 
ordinarily not expected to implement its recommendations; 
the bishop usually oversees that responsibility through 
diocesan agencies and offices. 

VI. Consensus 


The presbyteral council seeks consensus 
in its deliberations. 

It often happens, when consultation and discussion are 


well done, that a consensus emerges that clearly indi¬ 
cates what recommendations should be made. The coun¬ 
cil should strive for this kind of consensus through 
dialogue. 

Canon law does not stipulate how a presbyteral coun¬ 
cil is to arrive at its recommendations. Current practice 
varies among councils: balloting, parliamentary proce¬ 
dure, or a discernment process. The observation concern¬ 
ing the presbyteral council in the 1971 Synod of Bishops 
is apropos: “The activity of this council cannot be fully 
shaped by law. Its effectiveness depends especially on a 
repeated effort to listen to the opinions of all in order to 
reach a consensus with the bishop, to whom it belongs to 
make a final decision.” 1 


Note 

1. Synod of Bishops (1971), The Ministerial Priesthood 
[and] Justice in the World (Washington, D.C.: USCC Office 
for Publishing and Promotion Services, 1971), p. 26. 


Conclusion 


This reflection has reviewed the historical, theologi¬ 
cal, canonical, and practical dimensions of the presbyte¬ 
ral council. It has focused on the idea of communion, 
which primarily refers to participation in the life of God 
through Christ in the Holy Spirit Because of incorpora¬ 
tion in Christ, Christians are united, and the Church itself 
is rightly called a communion. Ecclesial authority is at 
the service of this communion, and the purpose of all 
forms of ministry in the Church is to foster communion. 
The presbyteral council, sharing in the responsibility of 
the bishop as it does, makes an important contribution to 
communion in the local Church. 

The ideas and suggestions made here are intended to 
improve the effectiveness of the council in the local 
Church and to stimulate further study. It may be useful 
for the diocesan bishop to organize a forum or workshop 
for priests to discuss this document The presbyteral 
council needs continual evaluation and renewal if it is to 


serve the needs of an ever-changing society and Church. 

As a sign of unity in ministry, the presbyteral council 
enables the diocesan bishop and his priests to work 
collaboratively in preaching the saving truth of the gos¬ 
pel. Presbyteral councils have developed much in the 
years since the Second Vatican Council. Priests and 
bishops are to be commended for their generosity, enthu¬ 
siasm, and dedication in this particular priestly aposto- 
late. The bond that unites bishops and priests is rooted in 
the mystery of Christ and sustained by it. The Second 
Vatican Council says it clearly: 

By sacred ordination and by the mission they receive 
from their bishops, priests are promoted to the service 
of Christ, the Teacher, the Priest, and the King. They 
share in His ministry of unceasingly building up the 
Church on earth into the People of God, the Body of 
Christ, and the Temple of the Holy Spirit (PO, 1). 
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